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Training programs for paraprofessional school personnel, growing out of the 
employment needs of the economically disadvantaged and the personnel needs of 
schools, are not useful in providing for the presumed goals of. the 

paraprofessional— * to become a teacher. To attain accreditation in most states, 
paraprofessionals must participate in a college program of teacher education. Most 
colleges, geared to the needs of the middle-class white student, have not served the 
disadvantaged because of the defeatist attitudes towards these students held in 
colleges, high admission standards, and the inherent subjectivity and lack of accuracy 
in present teacher potential evaluation criteria. (In many colleges this is the result of 
a confusion between academic and professional standards.) However, the success of 
programs such as The City University of New York’s Paraprofessional Teacher 
Education program (which integrates a teacher education curriculum with 
paraprofessional work) shows that demands for a college education for the 
economically disadvantaged are slowly being met. (A four-item bibliography is 
included.) (SM) 
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by Eric J. Ward 

Growing public concern about the 
mature ghetto resident reflects a new 
awareness of need to develop meaningful 
employment opportunities for a large 
segment of the population, already eco- 
nomically and socially handicapped in 
our social structure, and becoming even 
more so in our increasingly technological 
economy. Moreover, as public service 
management continues to seek desperately 
for a major source of paraprofessional 
laborers to fill the increasing social and 
educational needs of our modern society, 




"Typically,” she is a mother 
who maintains a household, 



of education, employment, and social 
status. Training and career ladders are 
being constructed for paraprofessionals 
to guide them to the professional stage. 
Clearly defined sub-goals or plateaus are 
being laid out along the way to permit a 
paraprofessional to pause permanently or 
temporarily but with recognized creden- 
tials indicating the possession of some 
professional skills. 

Considerable sums of money are be- 
coming available to recruit, train and 
employ thousands of mature adults from 
disadvantaged areas to serve as parapro- 
fessionals in urban school systems. Local 




works in a public school 
thirty hours a week, 



Given the accrediting system operating 
throughout most states, the paraprofes- 
sionals, often referred to as auxiliaries, 
teacher aides, or educational assistants, 
must participate in a college program of 
teacher education. 

During the spring semester of 1968, 
approximately 858 paraprofessionals serv- 
ing in the kindergartens of the New York 
City public schools reported for registra- 
tion at five of The City University’s com- 
munity colleges, Bronx, Kingsborough, 
Manhattan, New York City, and Queens- 
borough. Under a grant from the Human 
Resources Administration, The City Uni- 




and attends classes three or 
four evenings a week . 





it seems natural that it should appeal to 
residents of communities who have had 
to rely heavily upon a wide variety of 
public service programs for their own 
sustenance. 

Programs for the development of para- 
professionals in such areas as education 
and social welfare seek to find a concrete 
antidote to the pathology of the ghetto — 
positive change through the availability 



systems are seeking to define the class- 
room responsibilities of the paraprofes- 
sionals, distinguishing them from those 
of the teacher. But the higher education 
component, a basic element in the up- 
grading of "sub” professionals to fully 
accredited status, remains a subject for 
faculty conferences. Obviously the pre- 
sumed professional goal of the parapro- 
fessional is to become a classroom teacher. 




versity, through the Division of Teacher 
Education, offered six credits tuition-free 
to this group of paraprofessionals who 
worked a full day, five days a week, and 
reported to campus a minimum of two 
evenings each week for classes. Their 
characteristics were typical of paraprofes- 
sionals across the country with the excep- 
tion that all had completed high school. 
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A survey conducted at one of the col- 
leges describes the "typical” paraprofes- 
sional as "a mother, who maintains a 
household, works in a public school thirty 
hours a week, and attends classes three or 
four evenings a week. She is about thirty- 
five years old and has not attended classes 
in at least fifteen to sixteen years.” There 
tends to be five members in the parapro- 
fessional’s household and more than half 
have annual family incomes of less than 
$6,500 before taxes. A survey of students 
at all five community colleges indicated 
that they regard their "biggest problem 
in learning” as finding a good time or 
place to study at home. 

It can be expected that this kind of 
student will be seen more and more fre- 
quently on campuses across the country. 
In 1966 the University of Maine con- 
ducted a project to train auxiliary candi- 
dates as part of an NDEA Institute for 
Advanced Study for Teachers of Disad- 
vantaged Children. Criteria for selection 
of the auxiliary candidates, who ranged 
in age from 20 to 50, included having the 
youngest child in school and a family 
income in the poverty range. 

Mr. Ward is Coordinator of the Parapro- 
fessional Teacher Education Program for The 
City University. A specialist in guidance and 
student personnel administration, he is also a 
member of the Malverne, L. I. District School 
Board. 



chance at college, and even the ones who 
have made it in have often succumbed to 
the prevailing climate faced there." 2 

To suggest that few of our American 
colleges are ready for or responsive to 
these students is to point to the obvious. 
As Feibleman talks about what happens 
to students in college it is clear that our 
higher educational system is geared for 
the student who has yet to engage in the 
"brutal struggle for survival where the 
competition is so fierce that not much 
stands in the way of the ruthless and 
ambitious.” 3 The paraprofessional com- 
ing out of the ghetto is intimately in- 
volved with the cold facts of life and her 
very existence as she makes her belated 
way to the Halls of Ivy serves as testa- 
ment to her "unconquerable soul”. A 
classroom filled with paraprofessionals 
may be highly uncomfortable for the 
sophisticated instructor who as an intellec- 
tual fits Feibleman’s description as "sim- 
ply one who is at home among the classic 
abstractions.” 

The paraprofessional who would be a 
teacher must be prepared to participate in 
at least two screening exercises. The first 
is the natural hurdle of going through a 
college program, including one in teacher 
education. Academic standards dominate 
in this area, but they are often confused 
with the requirements of the second 
hurdle — professional standards other than 
intellectual achievement as applied to 
prospective teachers. The overlapping of 
the two areas generally permits easy dis- 
qualification or overrating (whichever 
choice appeals to the evaluator) of a 
student who is moving toward the class- 
room as a teacher. 

It would be comforting but false to 
believe that the currently applied systems 
for the selection of prospective teachers 
are sufficiently developed to select with 
even reasonably close accuracy the "good” 
teacher, particularly for the urban schools. 
The course instructor now called upon to 
evaluate a student as a potential teacher 



As paraprofessionals knock on college 
doors seeking admission, they bring a 
briefcase loaded with all the issues related 
to "high risk” students entering institu- 
tions of higher learning plus an addi- 
tional portfolio of "problems” that will 
be laid at the doorsills of faculties tradi- 
tionally oriented toward a whippersnap- 
pering student body described by Egerton 
as "an elite minority . . . products of the 
middle and upper classes of society — 
affluent rather than poor, white rather 
than black, well schooled, tested, and 
selected.” 1 

Even faculties of municipal and state 
colleges who have thought of themselves 
as serving the less fortunate now recall 
that their student bodies have tradition- 
ally been at best a whiter shade of pale. 
To suppose that a reapportionment of the 
student body will not bring about a 
change in campus operations is to be 
sociologically naive, and even the schools 
that have introduced numerically miniscule 
programs for the disadvantaged have 
observed a noticeable effect on campus. 
"Now, racial and ethnic minorities — and 
the poor generally — present the American 
college with a . . . challenge. The cus- 
tomary standards of admission — money, 
prior preparation, test scores — have effec- 
tively excluded most of them from a 




